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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

This play, which is an heroic satire, is, I believe, Mr. Yeats' 
greatest dramatic work. It is remarkable as the first play 
in English written in ballad metre. It satirizes Irish quar- 
relsomeness, but it also pays a tribute to the heroic element 
which is always in Irish life. Mary M. Colum 

THE DEATH OF STEPHEN PHILLIPS 

Two poets have died during the past month, and one 
actress dear to lovers of great poetry. Stuart Merrill, the 
American who gave up his native land and language to sit at 
the feet of Mallarme and become a French symbolist poet 
of high distinction. Ada Rehan, whose Rosalind and Katha- 
rine will never be forgotten by anyone who saw her beauty 
enrich these roles, and heard her voice drip golden honey 
over the magic cadences of the lines. And Stephen Phillips. 

Fifteen years ago there would have been a veritable 
clangor of bells to usher out this poet. What were people 
thinking of him then? "In this case genius is no illusion 
. . . the footfall of the immortals," said Blackwood's. 
"One who redeems our age from its comparative barrenness 
in the higher realms of poetry," said W. L. Courtney. "He 
has achieved the impossible," said William Archer. And 
Churton Collins said of Paolo and Francesco in the Saturday 
Review, "It claims his kinship with the aristocrats of his art 
— with Sophocles and with Dante." 

Such overpraise was an injustice against a poet of rich 
fancy, with a delicate feeling for tonal cadences. It is hardly 
too much to say that it ruined him, for it urged him toward 
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The Death of Stephen Phillips 

tragic drama, for which he was unfitted, as he utterly lacked 
original creative power. He relied upon a secondary inspir- 
ation, and dramatized famous old stories, until the futility 
of an effort beyond his strength may have been the ultimate 
cause of his years of silence. 

In my opinion, Paolo and Francesco, the first of these 
modern embroiderings on a grand old pattern, is the best. It 
is not drama, but it has passages of clear and limpid poetry, 
though hardly better than some of the earlier poems, espe- 
cially Marpessa and Christ in Hades, which had already 
proved the musical fluidity of his blank verse. Usually the 
quieter scenes are the most convincing. In the one between 
Francesca and Lucrezia, for example, when the lonely young 
wife breaks down the older woman's reserve, poignant emo- 
tion is exquisitely expressed: 

I have no mother : let me be your child 

Tonight — I am so utterly alone ! 

Be gentle with me ; or if not, at least 

Let me go home — this world is difficult. 

Oh, think of me as of a little child 

That looks into your face and asks your hand ! 

And Giovanni's lines at the end of the play are fine in their 

suggestion of utter calmness, like that of a spirit who has 

passed through death: 

Not easily have we three come to this — 
We three who now are dead. Unwillingly 
They loved, unwillingly I slew them. Now 
I kiss them on the forehead quietly. 

It was cruel for this poet of delicate sensibilities to impose 

on his frail imagination such themes as Ulysses and Herod. 

They never came to life : the splendid symbolism of the one, 
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the gorgeous brutality of the other, and the old-world 

grandeur of both, were smothered in thick veils; Ulysses' visit 

to Hades, Herod's mad passion, become artificialities which 

no one believes in, least of all, probably, the poet. No 

wonder he lost himself under the strain! And of his last 

work, Armageddon, his "epic drama" of the war, it is kinder 

to say nothing. 

One cannot predict what the future will say of him. But 

at any rate, he had fine moments — moments of real feeling, 

expressed with high simplicity in softly flowing, limpid music. 

One of his Herod's speeches seems almost personal — he was 

"duped by brightness:" 

She would — she hath forgiven all, 
Yet cannot traverse with her feet those yards 
That separate us. If she would — but cannot ! 
I tell you we are fooled by the eye, the ear ; 
These organs muffle us from that real_ world 
That lies about us, we are duped by brightness. 
The ear, the eye, doth make us deaf and blind. 

H.M. 
REVIEWS 
The Collected, Poems of Rupert Brooke, with an introduc- 
tion by George Edward Woodberry and a Biographical 
Note by Margaret Lavington. John Lane Co. 
It is a difficult thing to judge the work of a poet the cir- 
cumstances of whose death have given to the world that 
sense of heroic glamour for which the public loves dearly to 
honor its poets. Chatterton, Keats and Shelley, Lord Byron 
and Sir Philip Sidney have had their share of it. And now 
it is the turn of Rupert Brooke, whose personal beauty, like 
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